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A great library is a sort of Hades. If one finds himself 
alone in it at twilight he has a sense of the presence of the 
dead about him. There are in it the spirits of many men. 
They are under a strange spell of silence. They would 
speak if they could. If they did, the sound would be a 
strange one. The undertone of the ghostly noise would be 
an unintelligible murmur of many voices, each one mutter- 
ing to himself for lack of any other listener. A strident 
note such as men must always listen to would here and there 
strike through the inarticulate din ; a few of lofty speech 
and noble thought would make themselves understood. One 
here and there would lift up a voice of such sweet and soul- 
compelling melody that the belated visitor walking among 
the alcoves must needs hear it. They are the veritable 
spirits in prison : the library is their prison-house. Some, 
probably most of them, are " condemned already." Their 
Vol. xv.— 9 (129) 
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" sins have gone before them to judgment." They are sen- 
tenced to an eternal silence, which is literary damnation. 
Some Old Mortality of a librarian, once in half a lifetime, 
routs them out for a moment from their long slumber, but 
they sleep again. A few great ones are exalted to high 
station and have, for their reward, to speak continuously to 
the sons of men. But, altogether, they are so many, — so 
very many, — such " a multitude that no man can number." 
Literally, from every nation and tribe and tongue do they 
come. If a mortal would hold converse with them he must 
be led by some guide, philosopher, friend. It was made 
possible for Dante to walk among the scenes and citizens of 
the nether world, because he had fit sponsors, guides, inter- 
preters. A man of letters, a sweet woman, a saint, led him, 
each into a separate region. Virgil, Beatrice, and Saint 
Bernard alternately took him by the hand. Each led him 
to the company where his guide was at home. Dr. Allibone, 
uniting in himself the qualities of all three of Dante's 
guides, — the man of letters, the sweet soul, and the Christian 
saint, — is our guide in the multitudinous world of English 
literature. It is not too much to say of him that he was the 
first man, and the last man, who knew the whole region. 
Before him, no man was great enough to survey the whole 
domain. Since him, the region has extended itself so in- 
finitely that no man will ever again be able to explore its 
whole extent. His " Critical Dictionary of English Litera- 
ture and British and American Authors" will remain as the 
first and last perfect work of its kind. There is a peculiar 
satisfaction in the contemplation of such an accomplishment 
by such a man. It has especial claim upon our attention be- 
cause the worker, the man who made the work possible, 
and the work itself, all belong in our good city. Author, 
publisher, promoters, and, above all, that tireless helpmeet 
of her husband, without whom, he declares, the work would 
never have been done, — all these were Philadelphians. 

Hon. Eobert C. Winthrop, of Boston, in his speech at 
the dinner given to the Trustees of the Peabody Educational 
Fund in Philadelphia, in 1871, referred to the Dictionary as 
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" that great work, which is itself enough to give celebrity 
to the city in which it was produced.' 5 

For all these reasons the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania has always had a peculiar interest in the man and his 
work. 

When it was completed, in 1872, this society at its 
annual meeting, John William Wallace, Esquire, in the 
chair, took formal action felicitating the world of letters 
upon the possession of a Cosmos, and congratulating its 
constructor. In 1890 the same society meets to pay its 
tribute to the memory of the dead author. 

Just what was the work he did ? What manner of man 
was he who did it ? 

When Dr. Allibone began his magnum opus there were, 
as he estimates, about six hundred and fifty thousand books 
in the English tongue. That was six hundred and forty- 
nine thousand more than any man, save a professional stu- 
dent, would read in a lifetime. " It has been computed that 
of all the volumes in the English language about fifty thou- 
sand would repay a perusal. Suppose a person to read a 
hundred pages a day ; that is a hundred volumes a year — it 
would require five hundred years to exhaust such a library." 
The books extant varied in interest and value just as widely 
as men do, — even more, for a man always has an intrinsic 
value as a man ; if he is killed by the carelessness of a cor- 
poration, the jury will assess his value at least five thousand 
dollars. But a worthless book is worth just nothing at all. 
Now human energy and human time are limited. He is a 
benefactor who puts means into our hands to save either of 
them. But when the labor-saving machine is an illuminant 
as well, its maker is thrice a benefactor. To be a valuable 
guide through the labyrinthine world of books demands a 
rare combination of qualities. He must be a man of un- 
prejudiced candor. He must have encyclopedic knowledge. 
He must possess a taste as discriminating as is a professional 
taster's for wines or teas. He must have a sense of the pro- 
portionate relative values of things. He must be a man of 
infinite sympathy. He must look at the world with the cold 
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gray stare of Cotton Mather, and again with the grotesque 
leer of Sterne. He must be acute with the schoolman, 
judicious with the moralist, legal with the jurist, spiritually 
minded with the theologian, nimble with the wit, emotional 
with the poet, and comprehend the divine or fiendish curi- 
osity of the man of science. 

All this Dr. Allibone did. 

He was not the first to attempt the task, but he was the 
first to even approximately succeed. Before his Dictionary 
there was the incomplete " Biographia Britannica" coming 
down only to the middle of the last century and breaking 
off at the letter F. There was Chalmers's " Biographical 
Dictionary" in thirty-two volumes, but coming down only 
to about the year 1800. There was Lowndes's " Bibliog- 
rapher's Manual," meagre and unreliable. There was, 
best of all, Watt's " Bibliotheca Britannica," but even it 
was almost entirely wanting in the biographical feature. 

Besides these were a host of smaller ones : collections of 
literary curiosities, lives of poets, painters, great men in 
every department of life, who had been authors en passant 
But the whole field of English literature was, before Dr. 
Allibone did his work, in the same state as was the English 
language before Dr. Johnson did his. It is not too much 
to say that the names of these two men will survive while 
the tongue lasts. The one traced out the genesis of, arranged, 
and assigned a value to, its words ; the other did the same 
thing for its books. But the amazing thing is that Dr. 
Allibone's Dictionary gives account of five times as many 
whole books as the great lexicographer's does of single 
words! And it should be remembered that Dr. Johnson 
employed a large staff of workers to aid him, while Dr. 
Allibone was the sole compiler of facts and criticisms, and 
author of the biographies of the writers assembled in his 
immense undertaking. 

The learning which this involved is simply prodigious. 
Men move in the attainment of knowledge as a steamship 
goes through the water : it requires but a moderate force to 
propel it at a moderate speed, but, beyond a certain rate, to 
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increase the speed a mile an hour requires a force as great 
as for all the miles, up to that rate, put together. A certain 
amount of literary knowledge is easily attainable. High- 
ways have been cast up all through the region along which 
the scholar may walk comfortably. But if he leave these 
and travel into unfrequented regions, hie opus, hoc labor est. 
All these by-paths seemed as easy to Dr. Allibone as did 
the king's highway. Led by him, we meet not Gildas only, 
but the obscure Nervinus also ; not only Caedmon, but Egwin 
as well ; not only Bede and Boniface, but Egbert and Willi- 
bald, Alcuin, Lanfranc, Anselm, Thomas of Bayeux, William 
of Malmesbury, Geoffrey of Monmouth, Thomas k Becket. 
These are familiar names. Their story is readily accessible. 
But where else than to Dr. Allibone will one go to learn of 
Tobias Tatwine, Fridegorde, John "the mass priest," of 
Guy Ingulf, Johannes Grammaticus, Gilbert Crispin, Laur- 
ence of Durham, William of Peterborough, and Baldwin the 
Archbishop ? 

What poring over ancient tomes, what plodding through 
monkish annals, what infinite capacity to " put your- 
self in his place," all this involves ! Look, for example, 
at two or three of his authors, chosen almost at random. 
See how he does his work. Alcuin. He gives the source 
of information, — an anonymous Life, a.b. 829 ; Mabillon, 
" Acta Sanctorum ;" Alcuin's own Epistles. From these he 
constructs a miniature sketch of his life. In it one sees the 
old Saxon England, its turbulence, the contrasted silence of 
its cloister with the court of Charlemagne, the strange uni- 
versity life of the period, — all in half a column, cut as clear as 
a cameo. To these he adds an extract from one of Alcuin's 
Latin letters, and the bibliography of his writings, describ- 
ing fifty editions of them. 

Or pass over seven hundred years, to Shakespeare, whom 
he calls " the most illustrious of the sons of men." Dr. 
Allibone gives to him forty-seven pages. There is prob- 
ably no place in any language where the result of so much 
research is contained in the same space. He examines the 
origin and orthography of the poet's name; tells the story 
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of his life, omitting nothing that is known of it ; gives a 
table of the order and dates of the plays and poems ; a de- 
scriptive list of the early editions of the plays seriatim^ to the 
number of more than three hundred ; then a list of one 
hundred and sixty-six modern editions; a descriptive list of 
thirteen French translations, twenty-seven German, three 
Dutch, three Italian, three Spanish, and one Portuguese ; a 
collection of the critical opinions upon Shakespeare from 
Spenser and Milton to Archbishop Trench and Professor 
Masson. Then, when our amazement at his labor is at its 
height, he stupefies us by adding a descriptive list of nine 
hundred and fifty-four books illustrative of Shakespeare ! 
Or, again, coming down three centuries to our fellow-towna- 
man Benjamin Franklin. In a dainty miniature, where 
every stroke tells, he gives the story of his life and ancestry, 
his habits and traits, an estimate of his personal, political, 
scientific, and literary qualities, gives a classification of his 
three hundred and four books and pamphlets, quotes the 
estimates of Franklin by Lord Jeffrey and Sir Humphry 
Davy, and Franklin's opinion of himself, — and all this in 
two and a half pages ! 

But nowhere is his sagacity more conspicuously shown 
than in his estimate of his contemporaries. It is given to but 
few to judge fairly the men who live at the same time they 
do. To be able to say who is great and who is little, which 
is important and which unimportant among books, upon 
their appearance, is a rare accomplishment. Dr. Allibone 
gives twenty-five lines of his precious space to a man of 
whom probably not twenty-five people in America had then 
heard the name. Charles Darwin had then just published 
those modest little books which grew out of the voyage of 
the "Beagle." Yet Dr. Allibone's unerring instinct dis- 
cerned in him, even then, the making of a great man, and 
he quotes with approval from a transient review the opinion 
that this was one of the most remarkable men of the 
century. 

The biographical portion of his work was what cost most. 
An author's works are always open to examination at leisure ; 
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but the author himself is usually little more than a name. 
No one sees a real, live author without a feeling of per- 
plexity. Since he does not look as we think he ought to, 
it seems to us that he must be masquerading either in his 
books or himself, and we are not quite sure which is the 
real man. To catch him, pin him down, examine him, take 
off cloak after cloak of illusion and prejudice, this requires 
the skill and patience of a scientific expert. Dr. Allibone 
called all creation to the witness-stand, and then examined 
the men themselves. His correspondence includes auto- 
graph letters from almost every great personage of this 
century, from the Emperor William to Young, the Mormon 
king. He was a sort of literary confessor to whom living 
authors laid bare their lives. He sent to them innumerable 
printed circulars desiring information, to which they replied 
without hesitation, instinctively recognizing that their in- 
terrogator would use aright the items they gave him. But 
this most direct method of " taking lives" was available, of 
course, in comparatively few cases. For the rest he searched 
histories, periodical literature, biographies, pamphlets, 
confessions, chapbooks, in fact, everywhere under the 
sun. From all quarters he extracted his information. 
From his information he made up his judgments. When 
these are complete he sets down beside them the opin- 
ions of other men upon the same person or book, and 
then leaves the reader, with the case before him, to think 
about all he chooses. Think of the man who could record 
an intelligent estimate of the works and lives of fifty 
thousand English authors ! The quotation of the opinions 
of competent critics upon the works chronicled he con- 
sidered the distinctive peculiarity and merit of the Diction- 
ary, instead of presenting his own verdict, which is the usual 
practice of bibliographers. That his judgments were sound 
ones is testified to by the highest authority. Lord Macaulay 
wrote to him, "I have had frequent occasion to consult 
your Dictionary, and I have scarcely ever failed to find what 
I sought. I have no hesitation in saying that it is far 
superior to any other work of the kind in our language." 
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Cardinal Wiseman wrote, " I have tested its value in two 
different ways : first, by looking at the accounts of com- 
paratively unknown or obscure authors, hardly to be found 
in ordinary biographical works, and then by glancing at 
the history of celebrated ones, whose lives have occupied 
volumes. Your work stands both tests admirably. I have 
found more about the first class of workers than I could 
have anticipated in so comprehensive a work ; while the in- 
teresting points in the literary lives of those belonging to 
the second are brought out in sufiicient detail, and treated 
with sufficient accuracy to render further reference or in- 
quiry unnecessary. I congratulate you upon the success of 
your herculean undertaking." 

Prescott, Holmes, Irving, Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Bancroft, Lord Brougham, Carlyle, Sir David Brewster, 
De Quincey, Disraeli, Dickens, Lord John Russell, and a 
host of others have left on record a similar testimony. 

Nor is the quantity of his work any less amazing than its 
quality. The manuscript of the Dictionary (when copied for 
the press by his wife's loving and helpful hand) made twenty 
thousand foolscap pages. One would have thought that 
this might have passed for a man's life-work. 

But now see what else he did. For eleven years he was 
editor of the books of the American Sunday-School Union. 
(Alas that all Sunday-school books are not compelled to 
pass through such hands !) The amount of literature, if it 
may be called such, which thus passed under his review is 
not to be counted by volumes, — it probably amounted to 
several tons. During that period he himself wrote an 
" Improved Question-Book on the Life of Christ," " Explan- 
atory Question-Book on the Gospels," " Alphabetical Index 
to the New Testament," " Question-Book on the Parables," 
" Question-Book on the Acts," " Union Bible Companion." 
In 1873 was issued by the firm of J. B. Lippincott & Co. his 
" Poetical Quotations from Chaucer to Tennyson," contain- 
ing five hundred and fifty authors and four hundred and 
thirty-five subjects, with copious indexes, followed, in 1875, 
by " Prose Quotations from Socrates to Macaulay," five hun- 
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dred and forty-four authors *md five hundred and seventy- 
one subjects, and, in 1879, by " Great Authors of all Ages." 

I have ventured to say that no man would ever be able 
to follow in Dr. Allibone's steps. The world of books has 
grown too wide for any one man to explore. If the region 
of review and periodical literature be added to it, it becomes 
as impracticable as it would be to sail through all space. 
Solomon said, even in his day, that " of making many books 
there is no end." Had he lived in Dr. Allibone's day, and 
been able to look a single generation into the future, he 
would have strongly appreciated the truth of his estimate. 
There were six hundred and fifty thousand books in the 
English language thirty years ago. There have probably 
been more volumes in the generation since that time than 
in all the centuries previous. The first volume of the Dic- 
tionary, which includes names from A to K, appeared several 
years before the concluding ones, and therefore many new 
writers with these initials could not be noticed ; nor could 
others who sprang into life during the long time requisite for 
the manuscript to go through the press. The whole army of 
authors has now grown too large for any one man to call 
its roll. 

In May, 1879, at the urgent and repeated solicitation of 
Mr. James Lenox, of New York, Dr. Allibone removed to 
that city, and for nine years was engaged in the Lenox 
Library, in preparing a descriptive catalogue, and in show- 
ing and explaining to such strangers and scholars who visited 
it, its bibliographical wonders. 

Who, and what manner of man, was he who performed 
such Titanic literary tasks ? 

Samuel Austin Allibone was born in Philadelphia, April 
17, 1816. He was descended from one of those French 
Huguenots who seem to have left a strain of gentleness, ex- 
quisitely interwoven with vigor, in all their descendants. 
The old French form of the name was Alban or Albon, 
anglicized to Allibone. Dr. Allibone and that noblest 
gentleman in America, Thomas Dabney, shared the same 
blood and were spiritually akin. Each might have lived 
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the other's life. His maternal ancestors, Thomas and 
Agnes Croasdale, came to Philadelphia in the " Welcome," 
in 1682, with William Penn. His paternal ancestor, Benja- 
min Allibone, of Pennsylvania, is supposed to be a de- 
scendant of Sir Richard Allibone, who sat on the trial of 
the Seven Bishops, and died in 1688. (" State Trials," vol. 
xii. page 190.) There is but one family of the name in the 
books of heraldry, and the arms signify distinction during 
the Crusades. He married a daughter of Alexander Henry, 
that eminent merchant and Christian philanthropist. At his 
death he left her and two daughters, one of them the wife 
of Charles Carver, Esquire, of this city. 

He was a book-lover from his boyhood ; one of that rare 
and noble class of men who are scholars by special grace of 
Cod. He could never have been else than a scholar, if he 
had tried. And he did try. He set about to be a merchant, 
and fortunately did not succeed. That avocation was as 
unnatural for him as it would have been for Byron to keep 
accounts, or Dr. Johnson to play the fiddle, or Bancroft to 
write poetry, or a greyhound to turn a spit. When another 
man in his place would have been busy with prices current, 
Dr. Allibone was studying book catalogues. When the 
thrifty merchant would have been looking out for a job lot, 
the born litterateur was attending a book auction. When he 
should have been attempting to kill a rival merchant, he 
was busy trying to " take the life" of some old dead and 
buried author. When he should have been making a for- 
tune, he was making a library. Of course he did not suc- 
ceed as men of a different type succeed. If he had, he 
would have made failure of his life. But his scant success 
was not from lack of either industry or method. No 
more industrious man ever lived. He watched the clock 
and counted the moments while he worked. If an idler 
stole fifteen minutes of his time, his conscience gave him no 
rest till he had made it up. One who knew him better 
than any other person living, long ago wrote of him this : 

" The bracing winds of autumn, the breezes of early 
spring, and the invigorating days of winter equally fail to 
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draw this recluse from his imprisonment. The influence 
of moonlight evenings is also resisted, except on rare oc- 
casions when a partially-enlightened conscience, or the re- 
monstrance of friends, impels him to an owlish perfunctory 
tramp of a few squares. That sight and health should re- 
main after such a prolonged warfare against all the laws of 
nature is certainly wonderful, and tends to prove how nearly 
the human frame can be converted into a machine. On 
Sunday, of course, the hermit emerges from his seclusion, 
and, either as superintendent of a Sunday-school or teacher, 
allows himself little more rest than during the remaining 
six. It must be acknowledged, however, that in spite of 
efforts to listen attentively to the sermon, the clergyman 
does occasionally appear to him to be engaged in announcing 
editions of books ; and it is fortunate that the delusion has 
never been sufficiently strong to provoke an audible com- 
ment. 

" One might suppose that the work which has occupied so 
many years would be sufficiently absorbing for the thoughts 
and hand of one man ; but this is far from being the case. 
In addition to the harassing investigation into conflicting 
authorities, the reviewing new books, the conducting an ex- 
tensive correspondence, and attention to some of the claims 
of civilized life, this unceasing worker has compiled exhaust- 
ive indexes to various books of reference in his library, for 
his own convenience ; and also, as a labor of love, performed 
the same office for the public, to a work which necessitated 
the preparation of nearly four hundred printed columns ! 
His last effort in this direction has been an ' Alphabetical In- 
dex to the New Testament/ prepared during spare moments 
on Sundays, also arranged with sub-indexes to the principal 
subjects." 

And the same writer adds, " If he could have had his 
methodical way, the streets would all be regularly numbered, 
and families would be compelled to live in the houses in 
alphabetical order. Cars would be run always according to 
their numbers ; and the generals of our armies would have 
arranged to have the battles of the war fought alphabet- 
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ically, beginning with Antietam and ending with the 
Wilderness." 

(This sketch, at length, is to be found in Duyckinck's 
" Cyclopedia of American Literature.") 

But his method was that of a student, and not of a trades- 
man. When he commenced his great work — a task which 
would require years of uninterrupted labor, freedom from 
harassing anxiety, and great preliminary outlay — it was his 
great good fortune to have for a neighbor and friend a saga- 
cious and broad-minded man whose name will be one of the 
few which will survive when the history of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in America comes to be written. Mr. George W. Childs, 
the book publisher, was far-sighted enough to see both the 
literary and commercial value of Dr. Allibone's project, and 
by becoming his associate made its execution possible. May 
one be permitted to say, in passing, that few men, living or 
dead, have done more to further art and letters than this 
same silent man, beloved of many thousands, to whom the 
Dictionary of Authors is fittingly dedicated ? 

In studying the life of any man it would be unscientific 
as well as uncandid to omit mention of that which was one 
of its controlling motives. Men of the second rank of 
greatness are often non-religious. They are not great 
enough to have " become as little children." Men of the 
first rank are ordinarily devout. They can dare to be. 

When Dr. Allibone was about twenty years old he was 
baptized and confirmed in Saint Andrew's Church, Phila- 
delphia. He attributed his decision to take this step largely 
to the perusal of Bishop Mcllvaine's book upon the Evi- 
dences of Christianity. From that time he did indeed 
" continue to be Christ's faithful soldier and servant, and to 
fight manfully under Christ's banner until his life's end." 
His strong, serene, cheerful faith was never clouded. Seek- 
ing to benefit the ignorant, the prisoners, and the sorrowful, 
regardless of fatigue or pressing occupations, was his habit 
while he lived. It would be impossible to enumerate the 
various societies to which he gave efficient personal aid, the 
night-schools, Bible classes, and mission Sunday-schools 
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which received his instructions, as well as the weekly visits 
to the little children of the Orphans' Asylum, and to the 
sad inmates of the Wills Hospital, to whom he would read 
of Him who opened the eyes of the blind. At Saint Peter's 
Church, for a long time during the rectorship of Bishop 
Odenheimer, he was a teacher; and afterwards, for about 
nineteen years at Saint Philip's Church, he was the active 
and loyal superintendent of the Sunday-school, very rarely 
absent from the two sessions each Sunday, and never a 
moment late. No work, however, gave Dr. Allibone such 
pleasure at the time and such satisfaction in the retrospect, 
as the Sunday afternoons spent later in life at the Eastern 
Penitentiary, where his cheerful manner and unusual tact 
gained entrance to many hearts, and prepared the way for 
the reception of the message of the gospel. He had the 
happiness in numerous instances to see the good results 
from these efforts. At Grirard College, for many years, he 
addressed the boys once each month ; and visits and letters 
from some of his auditors there showed that the seed " fell 
into good ground and brought forth fruit." 

What his townsmen thought of his character is shown 
by the fact that in 1854 the Reform Convention nominated 
him for mayor of the city. The political exigency which 
brought this about need not be detailed here. But his own 
sagacity is shown by his reply to the Executive Committee, 
in which he declines, and advises his friends to work for 
reform by giving their votes to the best of the two existing 
parties, and not to throw it away on the third party candi- 
date. 

The valedictory with which he closed his great work 
shows the very secret spirit of the man. " My first emotion 
is a feeling of profound gratitude to that Almighty Being, 
without whose help all labor is ineffectual, and without 
whose grace all wisdom is folly, by whom my life has been 
prolonged and my health preserved until I have brought to 
a happy consummation the object of so much deep solici- 
tude, absorbing labor, and anxious care." 

His beautiful face, his gracious manner, the invincible 
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sweetness of his temper, his charm as a companion, his 
skill as a reconter, his quips and jests and dainty whimsies, 
— these were parts of the furnishing of the man, all unsus- 
pected by the myriads of scholars and workers who daily 
pile up their debt to him as a Master of Letters. The 
memory of the man is the priceless heritage of a few ; his 
literary and philanthropic work was his gift to the many. 
The world is the better, the richer, and the more wholesome 
for the presence in it of such a man. Men of letters quickly 
discovered his greatness. In 1861, Harvard created him a 
Master of Arts; and in the same year the University of the 
City of New York honored itself by conferring upon him 
the title of LL.D. 

Had he then no faults ? No doubt ; but I never saw them, 
or heard them spoken of. They were like the errors in his 
Dictionary, few in number and not visible unless one seeks 
for them. 

He is a rare man whose faults are not visible until one 
focuses his vision and looks to see them. 

In 1888, worn with the labors of ten men, he went to 
Europe for rest. At Lucerne, Switzerland, he died, Sep- 
tember 2, 1889. 

In accordance w T ith his earnest wish, his earthly remains 
were not brought to his native land. They rest in the beau- 
tiful cemetery of Friedensthal (the Valley of Peace) at Lu- 
cerne. The last lines of his favorite selection when asked 
for his autograph (from Mrs. Barbauld's "Poem on Life") 
are carved at the base of the cross which stands above his 
grave : 

" Say not, Good-night ! But in some brighter clime 
Bid me, Good-morning I" 



